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He  Still  Has  Done  Great  Work 


Professor  Edward  D.  Campbells  eyes  were  instantly  destroyed  during  a 
laboratory  experiment  thirty  years  ago;  yet  he  has  achieved  a  high 
reputation  as  a  scientist,  has  been  a  factor  in  the  advance  of 
two  great  industries,  and  has  trained  dozens  of  men  and 
helped  them  to  make  their  mark  in  the  world 

By  Allan  Harding 


ONE  April  afternoon,  back  in 
k  1892,  three  young  men  were 
V  conducting  an  experiment  in 
the  chemical  laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor.  Two  of  the  young  men  were  stu¬ 
dents.  The  third,  whose  name  was  Ed¬ 
ward  D.  Campbell,  was  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  metallurgy.  » 

He  was  then  only  twenty-eight  years 
old.  For  eight  years  he  had  been  studying 
the  chemical  constitution  of  steel,  four 
years  of  that  time  having  been  spent  in 
iron  and  steel  plants.  On  this  particular 
afternoon  he  was  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  gases  ob¬ 
tained  by  dissolving  steel  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  gases 
which  contain  about  95  per 
cent  of  highly  inflammable 
hydrogen. 

He  was  attempting  to  get 
rid  of  the  hydrogen  by  oxi¬ 
dizing  it. 

According  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  subject  the 
method  he  was  using  was 
practicable.  But  he  knew 
there  was  an  element  of 
danger  in  the  experiment; 
so  while  he  himself  was 
standing  close  beside  the 
glass  tube  through  which 
the  gases  were  passing,  he 
had  directed  his  two  assist¬ 
ants  to  stand  behind  him. 

Suddenly  there  came  one 
of  those  strange  coinci¬ 
dences  which  fate  some¬ 
times  seems  to  bring  about. 

At  the  precise  instant  that 
Mr.  Campbell  bent  over  the 
apparatus  to  see  whether 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
were  combining  and  forming  water,  the 
gases  exploded,  blowing  the  tube  to 
pieces. 

If  the  explosion  had  come  a  few  seconds 
sooner,  or  a  few  seconds  later,  no  serious 
injury  would  have  been  done.  1  he  young 
men  standing  back  of  their  instructor 
were  only  slightly  cut  by  flying  pieces  of 
glass.  If  Mr.  Campbell’s  face  had  been  a 
few  inches  above  or  below  where  it  was, 
he  too  would  have  escaped  being  badly 
hurt. 

But  at  the  very  second  of  the  explosion 
his  face  was  in  the  one  and  only  position 
where  his  eyes  could  receive  the  full 
charge  of  shattered  glass!  One  eye  was 


instantly  destroyed.  A  piece  of  glass 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  was  driven 
into  the  other  eye.  The  rest  of  his  face 
had  only  slight  cuts,  of  which  not  a  single 
scar  remains.  Fate  seemed  to  have  or¬ 
dained  the  tragic  coincidence  that  he 
should  make  the  one  movement,  at  the 
one  instant,  that  would  cost  him  his  sight 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

“At  first,”  some  of  his  old  friends  told 
me,  “he  begged  the  physicians  not  to  let 
him  live.  He  said  he  preferred  death  to 
blindness.  But  before  that  night  was  over 
he  had  summoned  a  courage  which,  so  far 


as  we  know,  never  has  failed  him.  The 
next  morning  he  began  to  rebuild  his  life. 

“The  accident  happened  at  three 
o’clock  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  On  Friday 
the  spring  vacation  began.  When  the 
university  reopened,  a  week  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday,  he  was  there  ready  to  go 
on  with  his  work.  He  lost  only  those 
three  days  from  Tuesday  to  Friday.” 

In  the  thirty  years  that  have  passed 
since  that  April  afternoon.  Professor 
Campbell  has  become  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Chemistry  at  the  University 
of  Michigan;  he  has  continued  his  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  the  structure  of  iron  and 
steel;  he  has  also  carried  on  important  re¬ 


search  work  in  regard  to  Portland  cement 
— work  which  has  been  of  practical  value 
to  this  great  industry;  and  he  has  trained 
and  sent  out  dozens  of  men  who  have 
made  a  name  for  themselves  and  have 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  science 
and  to  its  practical  application  in  chemi¬ 
cal  engineering. 

That  is  a  record  of  which  any  man 
might  be  proud.  But  when  it  has  been 
made  by  a  man  with  the  handicap  which 
Professor  Campbell  has  had  to  overcome, 
it  seems  almost  incredible. 

“Didn’t  you  think  at  first  that  you 
would  have  to  give  up  your 
work?”  I  asked. 

“No,”  he  said;  “I  realized 
that  I  should  have  to  de¬ 
vise  new  ways  and  means 
of  doing  some  things;  but 
so  far  as  my  teaching  was 
concerned  the  loss  of  my 
sight  did  not  offer  any  very 
great  difficulty.  In  lectur¬ 
ing  to  classes  I  had  not  de¬ 
pended  on  notes,  except 
perhaps  to  write  down  a 
few  heads  on  which  I  in¬ 
tended  to  talk.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  I  had  done  from  choice 
what  I  now  had  to  do  from 
necessity:  I  had  depended 
on  knowledge  and  memory. 

“I  believed,  even  then,  in 
knowing  facts;  especially 
the  facts  pertaining  to  one’s 
work.  If  I  am  directing  an 
experiment,  I  do  not  have 
to  ask  someone  to  tell  me 
the  basic  principles  in¬ 
volved.  I  already  know 
them.  I  depend  on  my 
memory,  not  on  constant 
reference  to  books  or  notes. 

“Of  late  years,  I  have  had  many  good- 
humored  arguments  with  some  of  my 
friends  on  this  subject.  They  say  they 
think  it  is  foolish  to  burden  the  memory 
with  a  mass  of  facts.  They  have  card  in¬ 
dexes  which  will  tell  them  where  to  find 
information  when  they  need  it.  But  I 
think  you  should  know  the  facts  you  want 
to  use  in  your  work.  These  facts  may  be 
recorded  in  books,  and  you  may  own  the 
books.  But  you  don’t  own  the  knowledge, 
unless  you  have  mastered  it  with  your 
understanding  and  possess  it  through 
your  memory. 

“When  my  eyes  were  gone,  I  could  con¬ 
tinue  to  teach  ( Continued  on  page  74) 


Why  Men  Don’t  Like  to 
Smoke  in  the  Dark 

A  CURIOUS  example  of  depend¬ 
ence  on  sight  is  to  be  found  in 
smoking,”  says  Professor  Campbell. 
“Men  do  not  like  to  smoke  in  the 
dark.  Yet  they  get  all  the  sensa¬ 
tions  then  that  they  would  get  if  it 
were  light,  except  that  they  can’t 
see  the  smoke.  Perhaps  this  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  fact  that  I  have  no 
inclination  to  smoke.  I  should  have 
to  do  it  in  the  dark.” 


! 
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Edward  D.  Campbell 


Thirty  years  ago,  during  a  laboratory  experiment, 
there  was  an  explosion  which  instantly  destroyed  Pro¬ 
fessor  Campbell’s  eyes.  Instead  of  thinking  that  this 
must  end  his  career  as  a  scientist  and  an  instructor  in 
chemistry,  Professor  Campbell  went  right  on  with  both 
lines  of  work.  He  has  conducted  researches  in  regard 
to  iron,  steel  and  cement,  and  has  published  over  sixty 


scientific  articles  and  books  that  have  been  of  great 
practical  use  to  the  industries  concerned.  He  also 
has  become  director  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  is  a  member  of 
various  scientific  societies  elsewhere.  He  was  born 
fifty-nine  years  ago,  is  married,  and  has  six  grown  chil¬ 
dren;  four  of  them  he  never  has  seen. 


J.  Waldo 

J.  WALDO  SMITH  was  born  in  Lincoln,  Mass.,  in 
1861.  When  seventeen  he  was  engineer  of  his  home 
town  waterworks.  Later  he  studied  at  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Stevens  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  and  Columbia  University.  He 
directed  several  water  supply  enterprises  in  New  Jersey 
before  he  put  through  the  titanic  task  of  bringing 
water  from  the  Catskill  Mountains  to  the  people  of 
New  York  City.  Lower  left:  Engineers  measuring 


Smith 

cross-section  of  unlined  tunnel  under  Fiftieth  Street  at 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York.  Lower  right:  When  the  en¬ 
gineers  found  it  impracticable  to  bore  the  tunnel 
through  rock,  or  to  build  a  reinforced  concrete  aqueduct 
on  the  surface,  they  resorted  to  splitting  the  main 
aqueduct  into  steel  pipes.  Three  pipes  are  necessary, 
because  it  is  not  feasible  to  build  a  steel  pipe  as  large 
as  the  main  tunnel.  The  underground  picture  was 
taken  sixteen  miles  north  of  New  York. 
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Robbed  of  His  Sight 
He  Still  Has  Done 
Great  Work 

( Continued  from  page  34) 

because  I  possessed  the  knowledge  of 
what  was  to  be  taught,  and  I  could  go  on 
1  increasing  my  knowledge  by  having  new 
books  and  technical  journals  read  to  me. 
My  ears  could  be  almost  as  good  a  door  by 
which  to  admit  facts  to  my  mind  as  my 
eyes  had  been. 

“Of  course,  I  have  been  forced  to  train 
my  memory;  but  anyone  else  could  do  the 
same  thing.  The  memory  can  be  made 
to  carry  a  heavy  burden,  or  it  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  atrophy  through  lack  of  use. 

“My  color  sense,  or  rather,  my  color 
!  memory,  is  not  as  strong  as  it  used  to  be. 

!  When  I  think  of  objects,  I  naturally  have 
a  mental  picture  of  them.  But  as  the 
years  have  gone  by  I  find  that  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  of  objects  more  as  forms, 
without  any  special  color. 

“Psychologists  will  tell  you  that  this 
is  a  common  experience  with  people  who 
have  become  blind.  The  color  sense  gets 
to  be  rather  indistinct;  but  the  idea  of 
form  remains  in  a  blind  person’s  mental 
‘visualization’  of  things.” 
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Do  you  realize 
that  health  depends  largely  upon 
the  condition  of  your  nerves  9 


PERHAPS  you  know  from  bitter  experience  that  when 
you  drink  a  cup  or  two  of  coffee  at  evening  you  do 
not  get  very  much  sleep  that  night.  Or  else,  the  fitful 
sleep  you  get  does  not  seem  to  refresh  and  rest  you  as 
it  should. 


“Suppose  someone  told  you  about  the 
Woolworth  building  in  New  York,”  I 
said.  “How  would  you  see  it  in  your 
mind,  with  its  fifty-five  stories — ” 

“Ah!”  Professor  Campbell  interrupted. 
“There  is  the  point!  If  I  am  told  that  it 
is  fifty-five  stories  in  height,  I  have  a  di¬ 
mension  to  guide  me.  That’s  what  I  must 
have — dimensions!  People  can  tell  me 
that  something  is  magnificent,  or  beauti¬ 
ful,  or  graceful.  But  that  means  nothing 
to  me.  I  must  know  the  height  and 
breadth  and  length.  If  it  is  a  building,  I 
want  to  know  the  shape;  the  number  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  windows;  the 
structural  peculiarities.  Then  I  have  a 
mental  picture  of  it.  The  picture  may 
not  be  just  like  the  reality,  but  it  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  one  and  is  probably  quite  like  the 
reality,  in  form  at  least. 

“When  we  put  up  our  new  chemistry 
building  at  the  university,  I,  as  director 
of  the  department,  had  charge  of  its  de¬ 
signing  and  construction.  And  I  had  to 
depend  on  my  memory  to  keep  me  in  pos¬ 
session  of  countless  details.  I  knew  the 
exact  location  of  every  wall,  door,  win¬ 
dow,  and  stairway.  There  were  seven 
systems  of  piping  to  be  installed.  I  knew 
the  location  of  every  pipe.  I  had  to  know  it, 
or  I  couldn’t  have  talked  with  the  plumbers 
and  other  contractors  about  the  work. 

“The  building  contains  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  rooms.  I  planned  the 
equipment  for  all  these  rooms,  and  knew, 
practically  to  an  inch,  the  position  of 
every  desk,  table,  case,  and  every  piece  of 
apparatus  that  was  in  the  building.  I  car¬ 
ried  all  these  details  in  my  mind,  because 
it  was  up  tome  to  knowthem.  You  see,”  he 
explained,  “if  I  was  the  director,  I  certainly 
meant  to  be  able  to  do  the  directing. 


Remember  that  the  caffeine  in  coffee  always  works  on 
the  nerves,  no  matter  when  you  drink  this  irritating 
beverage.  Only  you  don’t  notice  the  effects  during  the 
day  as  much  as  you  do  when  you  are  kept  awake  at  night. 

Why  not  be  on  the  safe  side?  Stop  coffee  for  awhile, 
and  drink  healthful  Postum  instead.  Postum  is  the  de¬ 
lightful  cereal  beverage  with  a  rich  flavor  that  many 
thousands  of  people  prefer  to  coffee  itself. 

Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in  two  forms:  —  Instant 
Postum  (in  tins)  prepared  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the 
addition  of  boiling  water.  Postum  Cereal  (in  packages) 
for  those  who  prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is 
being  prepared;  made  by  boiling  fully  twenty  minutes. 


Postum 


FOR  HEALTH 
“There’s  a  Reason” 

Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


“T)EOPLE  often  talk  about  the  memory 
A  as  if  it  were  a  roll-top  desk,  with  just 
a  certain  number  of  pigeonholes.  When 
they  are  full,  the  storage  capacity  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  But  that  is  not  true  of  the 
memory.  Its  capacity  increases  with  the 
demands  made  on  it. 

“In  one  respect,  however,  my  memory 
does  not  serve  me  well,  and  the  reason 
will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  you,  be¬ 
cause  you  can  compare  it  with  your  own 
experience.  Perhaps  you  do  not  realize 
how  you  unconsciously  fix  the  period  of 
an  event  by  something  you  saw  at  the 
time  it  happened.  I  have  none  of  these 
visual  associations  to  help  me  and  I  there¬ 
fore  often  find  myself  unable  to  remember 
when  a  certain  thing  occurred. 

“For  example,  I  may  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  friend.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  re¬ 
membering  that  I  did  go  to  his  funeral. 
But  after  a  few  years  have  passed,  I  prob¬ 
ably  couldn’t  tell  you  whether  my  friend 
died*in  summer  or  in  winter,  in  spring  or 
in  fall.  You  would  remember  the  season, 
because  you  would  associate  the  event 
with  what  you  saw  at  the  time:  trees  in 
full  foliage,  or  perhaps  with  bare  branches, 
or  in  brilliant  autumn  coloring.” 

“But  didn’t  the  loss  of  your  sight  result 
in  a  sharpening  of  your  other  senses?”  I 
asked.  “We  are  often  told  that  this  is  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  nature  compensates  us.” 

“Well,”  said  Professor  Campbell,  “na¬ 
ture  did  not  see  fit  to  compensate  me  in 
that  accommodating  fashion.  Quite  the 
contrary,  in  fact.  By  heredity,  I  was  pre¬ 
disposed  to  deafness;  and,  as  you  proba¬ 
bly  have  noticed,  I  am  following  that 
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A  Year’s  Great  Growth 
In  Public  Regard 

The  good  Maxwell  has  wrought  a  revolution  within  its  own 
sphere  during  the  past  year. 

In  general  public  regard  it  has  risen  to  heights  of  approval 
probably  never  accorded  to  any  other  car  in  a  similar  period. 

In  the  regard  of  its  own  public  it  has  displaced  all  other  claim¬ 
ants  for  first  place. 

It  has  established  itself  beyond  question  as  a  quality  product, 
offering  in  that  respect,  value  so  superior  that  the  most  casual 
observer  immediately  recognizes  it. 

Wherever  this  conviction  of  greater  value  has  thoroughly  pene¬ 
trated  the  public  mind,  it  is  outselling  because  it  deserves  to  outsell. 

It  is  being  judged  and  being  awarded  preference  on  the  three 
great  evidences  of  motor  car  value — manufacturing  superior¬ 
ity,  better  performance  and  greater  beauty. 

Thousands  of  owners  have  proven  during  these  twelve  months 
that  in  every  essential  of  trustworthy  construction,  it  surpasses 
the  exterior  excellence  which  makes  everyone  admit  there  is 
nothing  on  the  market  to  compare  with  it. 

We  have  waited  a  year  before  telling  these  truths — waited  for 
that  spontaneous  public  recognition  we  knew  was  bound  to 
come,  and  which  is  being  accorded  now  in  unstinted  measure. 

You  need  not  accept  our  assurances  that  the  good  Maxwell 
has  come  into  its  own. 

Your  own  eyes  and  ears  will  bear  witness  that  it  has  brought 
about  a  realignment  in  public  regard  which  is  redounding 
everywhere  to  its  great  advantage. 

MAXWELL 
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Except  the  eyes, 
no  factor  in  beauty 
counts  for  more 
than  white  teeth 


No  Excuse  Now 

For  dingy  film  on  teeth 


A  way  has  been  found  to  combat  film 
on  teeth,  and  millions  of  people  now 
use  it. 

A  few  years  ago,  nearly  all  teeth  were 
coated  more  or  less.  Today  those  dingy 
coats  are  inexcusable.  You  can  prove 
this  by  a  pleasant  ten-day  test. 

Film  ruins  teeth 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel. 
It  clings  to  teeth,  gets  between  the  teeth 
and  stays.  Then  it  forms  the  basis 
of  dingy  coats  which  hide  the  teeth’s 
natural  luster. 

Film  also  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay.  Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 

Thus  most  tooth  troubles  are  now 
traced  to  film.  No  ordinary  tooth  paste 
effectively  combats  it.  So,  despite  all 
care,  tooth  troubles  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  increasing,  and  glistening  teeth 
were  rare. 

New  methods  now 

Dental  science  has  now  found  two 
effective  film  combatants.  Their  action 
is  to  curdle  film  and  then  harmlessly 
remove  it.  Years  of  careful  tests  have 
amply  proved  their  efficiency. 

A  new-type  tooth  paste  has  been 
created,  based  on  modern  research. 
These  two  film  combatants  are  embodied 
in  it  for  daily  application.  The  name  of 
that  tooth  paste  is  Pepsodent. 


10-Day  Tube  Free  2 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  592,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 


Dental  authorities  the  world  over 
now  endorse  this  method.  Leading  den¬ 
tists  everywhere  are  urging  its  adoption. 

Other  new  effects 

Pepsodent  also  multiplies  the  starch 
digestant  in  the  saliva.  That  is  there 
to  digest  starch  deposits  which  may 
otherwise  cling  and  form  acids. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  .  of  the 
saliva.  That  is  there  to  neutralize  acids 
which  cause  tooth  decay. 

Old-time  tooth  pastes,  based  on  soap 
and  chalk,  had  just  opposite  effects. 

It  polishes  the  teeth,  so  film  adheres 
less  easily. 

Thus  Pepsodent  does,  in  five  great 
ways,  what  never  before  was  so  success¬ 
fully  done. 

Used  the  world  over 

Now  careful  people  of  fifty  nations 
are  using  Pepsodent,  largely  by  dental 
advice.  You  can  see  the  results  in  lus¬ 
trous  teeth  wherever  you  look  today. 
To  millions  of  people  it  has  brought  a 
new  era  in  teeth  cleaning. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film. 
See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coats 
disappear. 

In  one  week  you  will  realize  that  this 
method  means  new  beauty,  new  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  teeth.  Cut  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  now. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 


A  scientific  film  combatant,  which 
whitens,  cleans  and  protects  the 
teeth  without  the  use  of  harmful 
grit.  Now  advised  by  leading  dentists 
the  world  over. 


predisposition.  I  do  not  hear  musical 
tones  at  all,  if  they  are  above  a  certain 
pitch.  I  cannot  hear  the  buzzing  of  in¬ 
sects.  That  is  no  great  loss,  to  be  sure; 
but  I  also  do  not  hear  the  high  notes  of  birds, 
or  the  high  notes  of  a  voice,  or  a  violin. 

‘•‘This  impairment  of  my  hearing  has 
cost  me  some  pleasures  I  used  to  enjoy.  I 
don’t  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  a 
concert  now,  for  instance.  As  for  the 
theatre,  even  when  I  could  hear  perfectly 
I  didn’t  find  very  much  satisfaction  in  a 
play.  To  me,  of  course,  it  was  only  spoken 
dialogue,  without  action  or  facial  expres¬ 
sion.  It  was  a  good  deal  as  if  a  story  were 
being  read  aloud  to  me  by  a  number  of 
persons  instead  of  by  a  single  one.  Try  it 
yourself.  Keep  your  eyes  closed  through¬ 
out  an  entire  play,  and  I  think  you  will 
find  that  you  get  only  a  moderate  amount 
of  pleasure  out  of  it.” 

“But  in  regard  to  voices  in  general,”  I 
said;  “don’t  they  mean  more  to  you  than 
to  most  of  us?” 

“I’m  not  sure  that  they  do,”  he  replied. 
“They  doubtless  signify  more  to  you 
than  you  realize.  Voices  are  individual  in 
their  characteristics;  but  we  all  know  this. 
Perhaps  I  am  more  quick  to  recognize  a 
voice  because  I  have  had  only  the  voice 
as  a  guide  to  identity.  But  I  don’t  think 
I  have  any  extraordinary  ability  in  this 
direction. 

“fT,HERE  is  one  interesting  thing,  how- 

-*■  ever,  which  is  generally  admitted: 
The  voice  does  not  change  as  much,  or  as 
quickly,  as  the  face  does  when  a  person 
grows  older.  Occasionally  my  former 
students  come  to  see  me;  and  I  can  often 
recognize  by  his  voice  a  man  whom  I  have 
not  met  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 
Sometimes  I  am  told  that  the  man,  whose 
identity  I  have  guessed  by  his  voice,  has 
so  altered  in  appearance  that  his  old  friends 
could  not  recognize  him.  They  were  de¬ 
pending  on  the  evidence  of  their  eyes;  and 
for  some  reason  the  evidence  of  the  eyes 
seems  to  register  more  strongly  than  that 
of  the  ears. 

“Even  when  the  chief  appeal  is  to  some 
other  sense,  the  eyes  often  distract  the  at¬ 
tention.  For  instance,  if  my  hearing  were 
perfect  I  think  that  I  should  enjoy  a  concert 
more  without  my  eyes  than  with  them. 

“Nature  has  not  compensated  me  for 
the  loss  of  my  sight  by  sharpening  my 
other  senses,  but  there  has  been  one  gain: 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  easier  for  me  to  carry 
on  sustained  and  concentrated  thought. 
Aside  from  my  work,  you  see,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  I  can  do,  except  to  think.  You  re¬ 
member  the  story  of  one  of  the  Southern 
mountaineers  who  was  asked  how  he  and 
his  neighbors  spent  their  time. 

“‘Well,’  he  said,  ‘sometimes  we  set  an’ 
think — an’  sometimes  we  just  set!’ 

“I’m  inclined  to  believe  that  a  good 
many  people  sometimes  set  an’  think  an’ 
sometimes  just  set  and  look!  People  sit 
on  their  porches,  or  at  their  windows,  and 
watch  the  passers-by,  or  the  procession  of 
automobiles;  and  their  minds  are  occu¬ 
pied  with  what  their  eyes  are  seeing. 
Under  those  conditions,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  do  any  concentrated  think¬ 
ing. 

“Then,  too,  they  have  constant  temp¬ 
tations  to  do  things  for  recreation;  and 
most  of  these  things  depend  on  the  pos¬ 
session  of  sight.  They  read,  or,  play  cards, 
or  go  to  the  theatre  or  the  movies,  or  for  a 
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To  John  Willis  Gr  if¬ 
fith  America  is  in¬ 
debted  for  the  “Clip¬ 
per"  ships  which  car¬ 
ried  the  Flag  across 
all  the  seven  seas,  and 
wrote  so  proud  a  chap¬ 
ter  in  our  commercial 
history.  Peerless  in 
its  time,  the  American 
“ Clipper ”  is  still  a 
model  for  the  hull 
lines  of  ocean  grey¬ 
hounds  today. 


/TOWHERE  has  the  characteristic 
spirit  of  leadership  in  American  in¬ 


dustry  shown  itself  more  strikingly 
than  in  the  development  of  auto¬ 
motive  transportation. 


Only  the  invincible  determination  of  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers  could  have  brought  the 
automobile  and  the  motor  truck  to  their  pres¬ 
ent  high  point  of  utility  in  so  brief  a  time, 
and  could  have  provided  tires  of  correspond¬ 
ing  excellence. 

Imbued  with  this  spirit  from  the  beginning, 
Firestone  set  the  pace  in  fine  tire  building  by 


pledging  car  owners  the  Most  Miles  per  Dollar. 

The  Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Cord  today  is 
carrying  on  this  high  standard  of  worth  and 
raising  it  to  a  level  never  before  attained. 

Into  this  tire’s  building  has  gone  the  full 
cumulative  force  of  twenty-two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  efforts  of  an  organization  num¬ 
bering  thousands  of  workers. 

The  great  and  ever-widening  popularity  of 
Firestone  Cords — their  adoption  for  America’s 
leading  cars,  is  a  gratifying  and  inspiring  re¬ 
ward  to  the  men  who  have  made  Most  Miles 
per  Dollar  the  objective  of  their  life  work. 


Most  Miles  per  Dollar 
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chievements  that  endure  are  the 
milestones  alono  the  great  high¬ 
way  of  progress  °  ° 

In  manufacturing  there  muSl  be 
one  standard  by  which  every  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  similar  nature  is  judged 
World-wide  recognition  of  Roy^l 
performance  and  endurance  has  es¬ 
tablished  it  as  this  standard  among 
typewriters 

It  is  the  result  of  an  unyielding  de¬ 
termination  to  produce  a  typewriter 
which,  because  of  its  perfection  of  de- 
tailwould  be  the  accepted  standard 

of  value 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY  Inc 

Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364*366  Broadway,  New  York 
Branches  and  -Agencies  the  World  Over 

Chief  European  Office:  75 A  Queen  Victoria  Street  London,E.C 
Principal  Canadian  Office:  36,  Notre  Dame  St.,  West,  Montreal, P-Q. 


"Compare  the  tt'ork  " 


TYPEWRITERS 


motor  ride,  or  a  walk.  But  in  my  case, 
while  I  undoubtedly  miss  a  great  many 
pleasures,  I  am  also  immune  to  many 
temptations  which  would  interfere  with  my 
doing  as  much  thinking  as  I  have  done.” 

“But  don’t  you  enjoy  motoring  and 
walking?”  I  asked. 

“I  like  to  take  a  short  ride  occasion¬ 
ally,”  said  Professor  Campbell;  “but  how 
much  motoring  would  you  do  if  you  saw 
nothing  along  the  way?  The  only  sensa¬ 
tions  you  would  get  would  be  those  from 
the  motion  of  the  car  and  from  the  wind 
against  your  face.  Those  may  be  agree¬ 
able  for  a  short  time,  but  not  for  very  long. 

“As  for  walking — yes,  I  like  that;  but 
I  walk  on  my  porch.  I  wouldn’t  see  any 
more  if  I  walked  ten  miles  in  the  country! 

I  usually  walk  from  my  house  to  my  office 
and  back,  several  times  a  day.  But  I 
never  go  on  the  street  alone.  Even  with  a 
companion,  there  is  the  constant  necessity 
of  negotiating  steps  and  crossings  and  un¬ 
even  bits  of  pavement,  of  which  you  take 
no  conscious  notice. 

“But  on  my  porch,  which  is  thirty  feet 
long,  I  can  walk  without  having  someone 
literally  at  my  elbow  all  the  time.  I  trail 
my  fingers  along  the  swinging  seat  and 
various  other  objects,  so  that  I  won’t 
stray  out  of  my  course.  For  no  one  can 
walk  a  straight  line  for  any  considerable 
distance  without  the  aid  of  vision  or  of 
touch.  That  is  another  fact  you  can  prove  • 
to  yourself  by  trying  the  experiment. 

“"DEFORE  I  built  the  house  where  we  now 
live,  I  had  a  plank  walk  constructed 
in  the  yard  of  our  old  place.  It  was  seven-' 
ty-five  feet  long,  with  a  rail  down  the  cen¬ 
ter.  About  three  feet  from  each  end  of  the 
rail  I  set  in  it  a  screw.  The  top,  which  was 
covered  with  rubber,  projected  about  an 
inch  above  the  surface  of  the  rail.  As  I 
went  down  one  side,  keeping  my  hand  on 
the  rail,  this  projection  warned  me 
when  I  was  approaching  the  end  of  the 
walk.  Then  I  would  be  ready  to  go  around 
the  end  of  the  rail  and  up  the  other  side. 

“But  my  present  porch  is  long  enough 
for  me  to  take  the  exercise  I  need.  Until 
a  few  years  ago  I  went  regularly  to  the 
gymnasium,  where  I  did  a  great  deal  of 
heavy  work  with  the  apparatus.  But 
when  a  man  gets  to  be  past  fifty,  he  must 
be  a  bit  careful  about  overtaxing  his  heart. 

So  I  have  contented  myself  with  walking 
as  a  means  of  keeping  in  condition.” 

“Do  you  try  to  picture  to  yourself  how 
you  and  the  people  you  knew  intimately 
thirty  years  ago  have  changed?”  I  asked. 

“I  don’t  think  about  that  as  much  as 
you  imagine,”  was  the  smiling  reply.  “It 
probably  interests  you  very  keenly  if  you 
see  yourself  growing  older  in  appearance. 
Of  course  I  know  that  my  hair  is  practi¬ 
cally  white,  and  that  my  center  of  gravity 
is  a  trifle  lower  in  my  body  than  it  used  to 
be.  But  I  don’t  think  much  about  how  I 
appear.  I  am  chiefly  interested  in  how  I  feel. 

“Perhaps  this  insensibility  to  change  in 
appearance  is  one  of  the  compensations  of 
blindness.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
misses  many  things.  For  instance  I  have 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Four  of 
my  children  I  never  have  seen.  Of  the 
other  two,  one  was  nine  months  old,  and 
the  other  a  little  past  two  years,  when  I 
last  saw  them.  Of  course  I  have  been  told 
about  them:  the  color  of  their  eyes  and  of 
their  hair.  I  can  put  my  hands  on  their 
faces,  and  I  can  know  for  myself  how  tall 
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“But  Why  Aren’t  We  Making  Money  ?” 


That’s  a  question  which  should  never  puzzle 
any  business,  no  matter  how  small. 

Yet  thousands  of  merchants  fail  every  year 
because  they  can’t  answer  that  very  question. 

This  is  all  the  more  astonishing  when  you  know 
that  to  answer  it  you  need  only  a  few  simple 
easy-to-get  figure-facts.  These  are  the  figures 
which  will  tell  you  whether  expenses  are  too  high 
and  where  they  should  be  cut;  whether  you  are 
loaded  with  dead  stock;  whether  you’re  carrying 
too  much  on  your  books  and  a  hundred  other 
things  of  prime  importance. 

The  very  first  thing  to  put  into  a  business  is  an 
economical  way  to  get  these  figure-facts.  Any 


business  which  tries  to  struggle  along  without 
them  is  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  its  own  costly 
mistakes  and  the  sharp  attacks  of  competition, 
and  is  headed  straight  for  disaster. 

Burroughs,  out  of  its  years  of  experience,  has 
been  able  to  develop  just  such  an  economical 
—  and  easy — way.  It’s  called  the  Burroughs 
Simplified  Accounting  Plan. 

More  than  a  thousand  businesses  already  tes¬ 
tify  to  the  value  of  this  latest  Burroughs  contribu¬ 
tion.  Read  below  what  a  few  of  them  say,  then 
get  the  Burroughs  man  to  show  you  just  what  it 
will  do  for  you.  Your  phone  book  or  banker  will 
put  you  in  touch  with  him  —  or  mail  the  coupon. 


BETTER  FIGURES  for  BIGGER  PROFITS 


ADDING  "BOOKKEEPING "BILLING ' CALCULATING  MACHINES 


George  E.  Evans,  Clothier,  Hoopes- 
ton,  III. — “Facts  gained  through  the  Bur¬ 
roughs  Plan  changed  my  whole  method  of 
buying,  and  I  saved  enough  the  first  year 
to  pay  for  the  equipment  several  times  over. 
I  find  I  can’t  afford  to  GUESS.  For  years 
I  thought  I  could.” 

Berryman  Bakery,  Champaign,  III. 

— “We  never  knew  what  accurate  records 
were  until  we  put  in  the  Burroughs  Plan. 


Never  had  the  time  before.  It’s  no  trick 
now  to  have  complete  information  about 
our  business  every  day — just  like  a  bank. 
It’s  one  of  the  best  investments  we  ever 
made.” 

A.  K.  Gilbert,  Gilbert’s  Department 
Store,  Clinton,  Ind. — “If  the  average 
merchant  knew  what  the  Burroughs  Plan 
would  do  for  him,  your  factory  would  be 
flooded  with  orders.” 

4 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co., 

6045  Second  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  more  information  about  the  Bur¬ 
roughs  Simplified  Accounting  Plan. 

|  Retailer  Jobber  [^]  Mfr. 

Name . 

Business . 

Address . 
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Like  Snowflakes 

In  their  texture — 

Like  nut-meats  in  their  taste 

Puffed  Grains — grains  puffed  to  bubbles — are  the  most  en¬ 
ticing  grain  foods  in  existence. 

Thin,  crisp,  toasted — as  flimsy  as  snowflakes,  as  flavory  as 
nuts.  They  are  food  confections. 

The  grains  are  puffed  to  8  times  normal  size. 

But  a  scientist’s  creation 

But  remember  this.  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  were  invented 
by  Prof.  Anderson.  And  his  object  was  to  make  whole  grains 
wholly  digestible. 

The  grains  are  fascinating  tidbits,  but  they  mean  far  more  than  that. 
Every  food  cell  is  exploded — over  125  million  in  eveiy  kernel. 

That’s  the  reason  for  this  process,  where  the  grains  are  shot  from 
guns.  Every  granule  is  fitted  to  digest.  Every  atom  feeds. 

The  ideal  foods 

These  are  the  ideal  grain  foods.  Children  revel  in  them.  Eveiy  serv¬ 
ing  means  whole-grain  nutrition.  Serve  them  morning,  noon  and  night, 
in  every  way  you  can.  You  know  of  nothing  else  in  wheat  or  rice  food 
that  compares  with  these. 

Puffed  Wheat  Puffed  Rice 

Puffed  Wheat  in  milk  is  the  ideal  bedtime  dish. 

It  is  a  practically  complete  food,  supplying  16  needed 
elements.  It  is  rich  in  minerals.  It  is  easy  to  digest. 

If  you  believe  in  whole-grain  diet,  serve  Puffed 
Wheat  in  plenty.  It  makes  whole  grains  delightful. 


they  are,  and  things  of  that  sort.  Still,  I 
do  of  course  miss  a  great  deal. 

“You  asked  whether  my  other  senses 
have  been  keener  because  of  the  loss  of 
my  sight.  The  impairment  of  my  hear¬ 
ing,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
accident  which  destroyed  my  eyes.  And 
the  same  conditions  which  have  affected 
my  ears  have  also  impaired  my  senses  of 
smell  and  taste.  But  even  before  this 
happened  these  senses  were  just  about 
normal,  I  think.  And  the  reason  was  that  I 
did  not  try  to  develop  them  beyond  normal. 

“You  see,  it  was  like  this:  After  my  ac¬ 
cident,  I  had  to  decide  in  my  own  mind 
on  what  basis  1  was  going  to  work  out  my 
life.  And  I  decided  that  I  would  try  to 
live,  just  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  way  I  should  have  lived  if  I  had  not 
lost  my  sight. 

“It  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  toward  which  I  could  strive  was 
constructive  work;  work  which  would 
!  help  in  advancing  the  useful  activities  of 
others.  Merely  to  cultivate  my  own 
senses  might  afford  me  some  pleasures  I 
should  otherwise  miss,  but  it  certainly 
would  not  contribute  to  the  progress  of 
the  world,  would  it?  The  course  I  chose 
to  follow  has  had  the  effect  of  narrowing 
my  life.  Perhaps  it  has  made  it  seem 
rather  drab  at  times.  But  I  think  I  may 
claim  that  I  have  accomplished,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree,  what  I  wanted  to  achieve. 

“My  research  work  in  regard  to  steel 
has  gone  on  without  interruption.  I  have 
my  own  laboratory  and  two  assistants  to 
work  with  me.  I  have  designed  a  good 
deal  of  the  apparatus  we  use.  I  plan  it  in 
my  mind,  down  to  the  smallest  dimen¬ 
sions.  1  can  tell  exactly  how  the  plans 
shall  be  drawn;  or  I  can  go  to  an  instru¬ 
ment  maker  and  give  him  precise  specifi¬ 
cations.  When  the  apparatus  is  tried  out, 
I  direct  changes  if  they  are  necessary. 

“  CWERY  year  I  have  a  new  assistant. 

My  own  work  goes  more  slowly,  be¬ 
cause  I  must  train  every  new  man  in  my 
methods.  But  when  he  leaves  me  he  is 
grounded  in  the  fundamentals  and  is 
competent  to  contribute  valuable  service  in 
applying  scientific  principles  to  industry. 

“That  is  the  reason  why  I  do  have  to 
get  a  new  assistant  each  year;  for  when  I 
have  trained  them  these  men  are  in  de¬ 
mand  at  much  higher  salaries  than  the 
university  can  pay  them.  But  I  feel  that 
I  have  done  a  double  service;  I  have 
helped  to  start  them  toward  success  and  1 
have  sent  out  men  capable  of  contributing 
to  our  economic  progress.  That,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  a  constructive  achievement. 

“The  research  work  has  in  itself  been 
constructive.  Perhaps  I  haven’t  accom¬ 
plished  as  much  in  that  direction  as  I 
should  have  if  I  had  not  been  handicapped, 
but  I  have  published  about  sixty  articles 
in  scientific  journals  giving  the  results  of 
my  studies. 

“Almost  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  began 
a  study  of  Portland  cement.  I  believed 
that  it  had  a  great  future  in  industry  and 
that  there  was  an  opportunity  to  do  valu¬ 
able  work  in  standardizing  its  manufac¬ 
ture.  I  designed  and  had  constructed 
various  small  furnaces,  with  which  we 
made  a  great  many  experiments. 

“The  average  person  will  not  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  details;  but  the  work  we  did 
was  a  factor  in  standardizing  manufactur¬ 
ing  processes,  which  led  to  a  great  expan- 
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"He 

has  a  pull” 


L/ET  US  FACE  frankly  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  “Pull.” 

It  does  exist  in  business.  The 
President  of  a  Company  hires  the 
son  of  a  trusted  friend.  Why? 
Not  merely  because  the  young 
man  is  the  son  of  a  friend;  but 
because  the  President  believes 
that  good  blood  will  tell. 

A  Yale  graduate,  who  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  hires  a  Yale  grad¬ 
uate  as  an  assistant.  Why?  Not 
merely  because  the  younger  man 
is  a  Yale  man,  but  because  the 
general  manager  believes  that 
training  will  tell. 


IN  Cincinnati  the  Board  of  Directors  of  a  financial  institution 
were  considering  several  men  for  the  position  of  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager.  The  successful  applicant — the  man  who 
now  holds  that  coveted  position — has  written  an  account  of  his 
interview  with  the  Board  of  Directors. 

“I  stated  my  experience,”  he  writes,  “and  added  that  I 
had  completed  the  Modern  Business  Course  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute. 

“I  then  learned  that  several  members  of  the  Board  were 
subscribers  to  the  Institute.  They  evidently  knew  that  the 
knowledge  obtained  from  the  Course  and  Service  gives  a  man 
a  thoro  grasp  of  the  controlling  forces  of  business,  and  fits 
him  to  hold  a  responsible  executive  position.  At  any  rate, 

I  was  selected  ...” 

There  are  men  in  Cincinnati  who  say  of  this  man:  “He  has  a 
pull  with  the  Directors.”  They  are  right.  But  the  “pull”  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  one.  The  Directors,  who  owe  a  part  of  their 
success  to  the  training  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  picked 
him  because  they  believed  that  the  same  training  had  made  him  a 
man  whose  judgment  they  could  trust. 

This  does  not  mean  that  every  man  who  completes  the  Insti¬ 
tute  Course  is  “taken  care  of”  in  business.  Business  does  not 
“take  care  of”  anybody.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  with  the 
knowledge  and  self-confidence  that  this  training  gives,  you  have  an 


Canadian  Address,  C.P.R.  Bldg.,  Toronto;  Australian  Address,  42  Hunter  St.,  Sydney 


added  asset — a  favorable  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  200,000  worth-while  men 
who  are  enrolled  with  you. 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti¬ 
tute  makes  no  exaggerated  claims 
and  attempts  to  exert  no  pressure. 
It  asks  simply*  for  the  privilege  of 
laying  the  full  facts  before  thought¬ 
ful  men.  The  facts  are  contained  in 
a  118-page  booklet  entitled  “Forg¬ 
ing  Ahead  in  Business.” 

Reading  it  may  be  the  means  of 
bringing  you  in  touch  with  men  who 
will  vastly  widen  your  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  success. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 


682  Astor  Place,  New  York  City 


Send  me  “Forging  Ahead  in  Business” 
which  I  may  Keep  without  obligation. 


Name..... . 

Print  here 

Business 

Address . . . 

Business 

Position . 
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sion  of  the  industry.  About  1895  this 
country  was  importing  2,000,000  barrels 
of  cement  annually  and  was  making  only 
500,000  barrels.  At  present  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  almost  100,000,000  barrels  a  year!  To 
have  contributed  something  to  that 
achievement  is  what  I  mean  by  con¬ 
structive  work. 

“Two  years  ago,  one  of  my  papers  was 
read  before  the  Faraday  Society  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  title  would  not  be  even  intelli¬ 
gible  to  the  unscientific  person;  but  to  the 
expert,  this  paper — which  was  the  logical 
conclusion  of  my  years  of  research  work 
in  regard  to  iron  and  steel — would  be  not 
only  theoretically  interesting  but  also  of 
practical  value. 

“You  do  not  think  of  me  as  having  any 
possible  connection  with  the  industrial 
development  of  this  country.  You  feel  a 
sort  of  half  curious  interest  in  me  because, 
as  you  probably  would  say,  I  am  ‘a  blind 
professor.’  Yet  the  enormous  advance  in 
American  industry  during  the  past  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  has  come  through  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  scientific  principles. 
And  these  principles  have  been  worked 
out,”  said  Professor  Campbell  with  a 
smile,  “by  the  men  who  do  a  good  deal  of 
‘settin’  and  thinkin’.’ 

“T  VERY  rarely  sleep  more  than  four  or 
five  hours  a  night.  Usually  I  am  awake 
from  three  until  five  in  the  morning;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  mind  is  at  its  best 
then.  It  is  rested  by  the  few  hours  of 
sleep  one  has  had  and  it  works  clearly.  I 
spend  those  two  hours  thinking  over  the 
problems  I  am  studying  at  the  time  and  in 
planning  my  work  for  the  day. 

“Of  course  I  do  a  great  deal  of  reading 
— by  proxy.  At  home,  the  members  of 
my  family  read  aloud  the  daily  papers 
and  the  new  books  on  general  subjects. 
At  my  office,  I  conduct  what  I  call  Course 
34;  I  select  five  of  the  advanced  students 
and  have  them  read  aloud  to  me  from  the 
scientific  journals.  Each  of  them  spends 
two  hours  a  week  doing  this.  I  have  each 
one  follow  up  with  me  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  along  some  special  line.  I  discuss 
the  subject  with  them,  making  it  really  a 
seminar  with  one  student.  In  this  way, 
they  benefit  by  what  would  otherwise  be 
merely  a  service  to  me. 

“My  time  is  not  broken  into  by  the 
trips  which  most  people  take  for  recrea¬ 
tion.  I  get  no  ‘change  of  scene’  by  travel¬ 
ing  about;  so  why  travel?  I  don’t  think  I 
have  been  in  New  York  since  I  went  there 
for  a  meeting  of  scientists  ten  years  ago. 
I  got  nothing  from  the  city  itself,  except 
an  impression  of  noise  and  confusion.  I 
was  not  as  comfortable  as  I  am  at  home. 
I  couldn’t  do  much  thinking  there.  And 
thinking  is  not  only  my  chief  resource,  it 
is  my  chief  means  of  making  my  life  some¬ 
thing  more  than  mere  existence. 

“You  see,  any  circumstance  has  various 
handles  by  which  we  can  take  hold  of  it. 
Perhaps  this  is  particularly  true  of  what 
we  call  an  affliction.  There  is  usually 
some  handle  which  will  enable  us  to  use 
the  circumstance;  possibly  it  may  help  us 
even  to  find  some  compensating  gain.” 

“Yes,”  I  admitted,  “thatis  undoubtedly 
true  in  the  big  things — the  real  essentials. 
But  if  the  circumstance  happens  to  be  a 
physical  handicap,  there  must  be  minor 
difficulties  which  are  very  annoying.  For 
instance,  I  don’t  think  I  could  even  dress 
myself  properly  if  I  couldn’t  see.” 
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From,  the  original  etching  by  Earl  Horter 


Suppose 

LINCOLN 

lived  to -day! 


SUPPOSE  Abraham  Lincoln  were 
still  living  in  Washington. 

And  suppose  that  one  eventful  day 
you  and  I  should  set  out  together  to 
pay  him  a  friendly  little  visit. 

We  take  the  train — we  arrive  at  the 
White  House  —  our  names  are  an¬ 
nounced — and  presently  we  are  ushered 
into  the  President’s  office. 

A  tall,  gaunt,  awkward  man  rises 
from  his  chair  in  kindly  greeting. 
Somehow  the  quaint  simplicity  of  his 
manner  makes  us  feel  at  ease.  And  we 
sit  down,  you  and  I,  and  we  talk  to  this 
great  man. 

The  shadow  of  a  smile  lights  up  that 
homely  face  as  he  tells  some  little  anec¬ 
dote  or  story.  We  marvel  at  the  kind¬ 
ness  in  those  eyes — the  strength  of  that 
familiar  mouth.  And  we  begin  to 
understand  his  power  over  men. 

AS  he  talks  we  can  picture  the  scene 
il  of  his  humble  birthplace  in  Ken¬ 
tucky — his  reverence  for  his  mother — 
his  boyhood  hopes  and  disappointments 
— his  never-ending  struggle  for  success. 

And  we  can  see  him  walking  forty 
miles  to  borrow  a  book ;  we  can  see  him 
reading  it  by  the  flickering  light  of 
that  warm  log  fire.  We  can  almost 
hear  the  taunts  of  his  fellows  as  they 
tell  him  that  he  is  wasting  his  time  in 
“readin’  and  learnin’.” 

And  then  Lincoln’s  calm,  prophetic 
answer — “I  will  study  and  get  ready 
and  some  day  my  chance  will  come.” 

We  see  all  this  and  more.  And 
finally  we  rise  to  say  good-bye  to 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


But  as  we  pass  out  the  door — and  for 
days  afterward  at  our  work — those 
simple  words  come  back  to  us: 

“I  will  study  and  get  ready  and  some 
day  my  chance  will  come.” 

And  ambition  thrills  our  souls — we 
resolve  that  Opportunity  is  not  dead — 
that  there  is  still  a  chance  for  us  if  we, 
too,  will  but  study  and  get  ready. 

ERHAPS  it  is  not  written  in  the 
stars  that  you  will  become  another 
Lincoln.  Yet  one  never  knows!  Few 
men  saw  the  making  of  a  great  president 
in  the  humble  rail-splitter.  But  Lincoln 
looked  ahead.  He  made  each  day  count. 

You,  too,  can  make  something  of 
yourself  if  you  will  but  dedicate  a  little 
of  your  spare  time  to  preparation  for  the 
future. 

To-day — right  now — wherever  you 
live  or  whatever  you  are,  you  have  op¬ 
portunities  for  study  which  Lincoln 
never  had.  Don’t  let  them  slip  by. 

You  can  have  the  position  you  want 
in  the  work  you  like  best.  You  can 
have  a  salary  that  will  make  possible  a 
happy,  prosperous  home,  and  the  com¬ 
forts  and  little  luxuries  of  life  that  you 
would  like  your  family  to  have.  All 
you  need  is  preparation  to  do  some  one 
thing  well — the  kind  of  training  you  can 
get  in  an  hour  a  day  of  easy,  fascinating 
study  at  home. 

For  thirty  years  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  have  been  help¬ 
ing  men  in  just  your  circumstances  along 
the  uproad  to  success.  They  will  help 
you,  too,  if  you  will  only  make  the  start. 


NO  matter  where  you  live,  the 
I.  C.  S.  will  come  to  you.  No 
matter  what  your  handicaps,  or  how 
small  your  means,  we  have  a  plan  to 
meet  your  circumstances.  No  matter 
how  limited  your  previous  education,  the 
simply-written,  wonderfully-illustrated 
I.  C.  S.  lessons  make  it  easy  to  learn. 
No  matter  what  career  you  choose,  some 
one  of  the  300  I.  C.  S.  courses  will 
surely  suit  your  needs. 

This  is  all  we  ask:  Without  cost, 
without  obligating  yourself  in  any 
way,  put  it  up  to  us  to  prove  how  we 
can  help  you.  Just  mark  and  mail  this 
coupon,  and  full  particulars  about  the 
work  of  your  choice  will  come  to  you  by- 
return  mail. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  7466-C,  Scranton,  Penna. 


Without  cost  or  obligation  on  my  part,  please  send  me 
a  copy  of  your  48-page  booklet  “Who  Wins  and  Why” 
and  tell  me  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  position  or  in  the 
subject  before  which  I  have  marked  an  X: 

BUSINESS  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 

□  Business  Management  □  Salesmanship 

□  industrial  Management  □Advertising 

□  Personnel  Organization  □  Better  Letters 

□Traffic  Management  □  Foreign  Trade 

□  Business  Law  □  Stenography  and  Typing 

□  Banking  and  Banking  Law  □  Business  English 
□AccountaneyfincludingC.P.A.)  □Civil  Service 

□  Nicholson  Cost  Accounting  □  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□  Bookkeeping  □  Common  School  Subjects 

□Private  Secretary  □  High  School  Subjects 

□  Business  Spanish  □  French  □Illustrating 


TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 


□  Electrical  Engineering 

□  Electric  Lighting 

□  Mechanical  Engineer 

□  Mechanical  Draftsman 

□  Machine  Shop  Practice 
□Railroad  Positions 

□  Gas  Engine  Operating 

□  Civil  Engineer 

□  Surveying  and  Mapping 

□  Metallurgy 

□  Steam  Engineering  □  Radio 


□  Architect 

□  Blue  Print  Reading 

□  Contractor  and  Builder 

□  A  rchitectural  Draftsman 

□  Concrete  Builder 

□  Structural  Engineer 

□  Chemistry  □  Pharmacy 

□  Automobile  Work 

□  Airplane  Engines 

□  Agriculture  and  Poultry 

□  Mathematics 


Name 


Street  Address . . . 

City . State 


Occupation  . . 

Person*  residing  in  Canada  should  send  this  coupon  to  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  Canadian.  Limited, 
Montreal.  Canada. 
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MONTREAL 

rfOO  22  by  9  34  inches.  Hand  carved  solid 

POO .UU  mahogany  case,  6  inch  porcelain  dial,  sil¬ 
ver  bezel  and  gold  sash,  convex  glass.  8  day.  Strikes 
the  hour  on  Two  Tone  Chimes,  half-hour  in  Harmony. 


“£>and  man’s  coming!”,  chimes  the  silvery  voiced  clock, 
O  “Small  folks  should  be  asleep!” 

“Well!  Well!  Almost  forgot  the  time!”,  exclaims 
Dad,  looking  up  from  his  paper,  as  a  heavy  eyed  young¬ 
ster  is  bundled  off  to  bed. 


“Almost  forgot!”  But  the  clock  never  forgets.  Day- 
in  and  day-out,  year  after  year,  it  counts  the  fleeting 
hours  and  speaks  their  passing  with  its  cheery  chimes. 
Friendly  clock!  Honored  member  of  the  family! 

You’ll  be  so  proud  of  your  Sessions  Clock;  proud  of 
its  beauty,  its  accuracy,  and  fine  workmanship.  And 
— don’t  whisper  this  to  a  soul — you’ll  be  astonished 
at  its  moderate  price.  The  best  in  clocks  at  the 
fairest  prices  has  been  the  product  of  this  firm  for 
over  fifty  years. 

Your  jeweler  or  department  store  will  gladly 
show  you  Sessions  values.  Write  today  for 
the  little  book,  Friendly  Clocks. 

The  Sessions  Clock  Company 

Forestville,  Conn. 


a 


WEBSTER 

rflO  2l}^by  oYiinches. 
pSO  6  inch  porcelain 
dial,  convex  glass,  8  day. 
Rich  mahogany  finish  case. 
Strikes  hour  on  Cathedral 
Gong,  half-hour  on  Cup 
Bell. 


essions 
Clo  cks 


DEPENDABLE  AS  TIME  ITSELF 

c  3 


“Oh,  yes,  you  could,”  said  Professor 
Campbell.  “You  would  find  your  sense  of 
touch  much  more  serviceable  than  you 
imagine  it  could  be.  For  instance,  I  shave 
myself;  and  I  use  the  same  razor  that  my 
father  gave  me  when  I  was  a  sophomore 
in  college,  thirty-nine  years  ago,  a  fine 
old-fashioned  English  razor.” 

“But  you  have  a  very  smooth  skin, 
without  wrinkles  or  deep  lines,”  I  ob¬ 
jected. 

“One  reason  for  that,”  he  said,  “is  that 
I  always  shave  with  cold  water.  Most 
men  think  they  must  have  hot  water. 
But  I  think  that  cold  water  keeps  the  skin 
hard  and  smooth.  On  that  trip  to  New 
York  fifteen  years  ago,”  he  added,  with 
a  laugh,  “the  Pullman  porter  saw  me 
shaving  myself  with  my  old  straight  razor, 
while  the  train  was  swaying  and  jolting 
along.  He  knew  I  was  blind;  and  my 
friends  told  me  that  he  came  to  them,  with 
his  own  eyes  fairly  popping  out,  to  protest 
that  I  would  certainly  do  myself  some 
serious  injury.  But  I  never  have  cut  my¬ 
self.  Perhaps,  after  all,  my  sense  of  touch 
is  better  than  the  average.  Like  the 
memory,  it  improves  with  use. 

“For  instance,  you  asked  whether  I  get 
an  impression  of  a  person’s  character  by 
hearing  him  speak.  I  don’t  think  voices 
reveal  much  more  to  me  than  they  do  to 
you.  But  I  do  get  a  very  strong  impres¬ 
sion  of  an  individual’s  personality  by 
shaking  hands  with  him.  When  I  meet 
strangers,  I  form  a  pretty  strong  opinion 
of  them  from  their  hand-shake.  And  I 
usually  find  that  this  opinion  stands  the 
test  of  longer  acquaintance.  There  is  an 
involuntary  revelation  of  character  in  the 
way  a  person  shakes  hands,  and  even  in 
the  ‘feel’  of  the  hand  itself. 

“TYNE  of  the  most  important  things  I 
have  had  to  learn  was  deliberation  in 
movement.  If  the  telephone  on  my  desk 
rings,  I  must  put  out  my  hand  slowly  un¬ 
til  it  touches  the  instrument.  Otherwise, 
I  may  knock  it  over.  If  I  want  to  cross 
the  room,  I  must  do  it  slowly.  I  had  to 
school  myself  to  do  this.  People,  I  think, 
get  the  idea  that  this  slowness  of  move¬ 
ment  implies  a  certain  feebleness;  but  that 
is  a  mistake.  It  is  a  lesson  learned 
through  an  experience  filled  with  literal 
hard  knocks.” 

“In  what  ways  do  we,  who  have  our 
eyesight,  make  things  harder  for  people 
who  cannot  see?”  I  asked. 

“Well,  occasionally  someone  upsets  our 
calculations  by  moving  things  without 
telling  us  about  it.  If  a  piece  of  furniture 
is  moved,  and  I  don’t  know  of  the  change, 
I  have  to  learn  it  by  getting  a  few  bruises. 
All  such  things — the  arrangement  of  fur¬ 
niture,  of  the  articles  on  my  desk,  the 
apparatus  in  my  laboratory — are  dia¬ 
grammed  in  my  mind.  If  you  wanted  to 
cure  a  person  of  disorderliness,”  added 
Professor  Campbell  with  a  smile,  “you 
could  do  it  by  compelling  him  to  go  blind¬ 
folded.  He  would  soon  learn  to  have  a 
place  for  everything  and  to  keep  every¬ 
thing  in  its  place.” 

I  have  quoted  what  Professor  Campbell 
said  about  people  feeling  a  half-curious  in¬ 
terest  in  him  as  “just  a  blind  professor.” 
But  he  does  not  realize  what  people  do 
think  about  him.  I  talked  with  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  university;  and  I  wondered 
how  many  human  beings  would  have 
fought  a  great  handicap  and  have  won 
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3-Point  Superiority 

1.  The  Famous  Diamond-Grid— 
the  diagonally  braced  frame  of  a 
Philco  plate.  Built  like  a  bridge. 
Can’t  buckle  —  can’t  warp  — can’t 
short-circuit.  Double  latticed  to  lock 
active  material  ( power  -  producing 
chemical)  on  the  plates.  Longer  life. 
Higher  efficiency. 

2.  The  Philco  Slotted  Rubber 
Retainer — a  slotted  sheet  of  hard 
rubber.  Retains  the  solids  on  the 
plates  but  gives  free  passage  to  the 
current  and  electrolyte.  Prevents 
plate  disintegration.  Prolongs  bat¬ 
tery  life  41  per  cent. 

3.  The  Quarter-Sawed  Hard- 
Wood  Separator — made  only  from 
giant  trees  1000  years  old;  quarter- 
sawed  to  produce  alternating  hard 
and  soft  grains.  Hard  grains  for 
perfect  insulation  of  plates.  Soft 
grains  for  perfect  circulation  of  acid 
and  current — quick  delivery  of  power. 
Another  big  reason  why  Philco  is 
the  battery  for  your  car. 


Stop!  Look!  Think! 

— and  you’ll  get  your  Philco  now 


Safety  demands  the  strongest,  toughest,  most  powerful  battery 
you  can  get— a  battery  that  will  stand  by  you  in  emergencies — 
that  won’t  expose  you  to  the  embarrassments,  humiliations  and' 
DANGERS  of  battery  failure. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  car  owners  today  —  in  record- 
breaking  numbers  —  are  replacing  their  ordinary  batteries  with 
dependable,  long-life,  super- powered  Philco  Batteries. 

They  know  the  Philco  Battery — with  its  tremendous  power 
and  staunch,  rugged,  shock-resisting  strength— will  whirl  the 
stiffest  engine — give  them  quick,  sure-fire  ignition  —  get  them 
off  at  a  touch  of  the  starter. 

The  Philco  Battery  is  guaranteed  for  two  years— the  longest  and  strongest 
guarantee  ever  placed  on  a  battery  of  national  reputation.  But  with  its 
famous  Diamond-Grid  Plates,  Slotted- Rubber  Retainers,  Quarter -Sawed 
Hardwood  Separators  and  other  time-tested  features,  the  Philco  Battery 
long  outlasts  its  two-year  guarantee. 

Why  continue  taking  chances  on  ordinary  batteries?  Why  wait  for  an 
emergency  to  show  you  the  absolute  need  for  a  dependable,  power-packed 
Philco?  Install  a  Philco  NOW  and  be  safe.  It  will  cost  you  no  more  than 
just  an  ordinary  battery. 

^TT  RADIO  DEALERS— Philco  Drynamic  Radio  Storage  Batteries  are  shipped  1 
■  I  to  you  charged  but  absolutely  DRY.  No  acid  sloppage.  No  charging  equip-  I 

□J  ment.  No  batteries  going  bad  in  stock.  Wire  or  write  for  details.  J 

Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Company,  Philadelphia 

The  famous  Philco  Slottcd-Rttainer  Battery  is  the  standard  for  electric  passenger  cars  and  trucks, 
mine  locomotives  and  other  high-powered,  heavy-duty  battery  services. 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGN 

of  Philco  Service.  Over  5500  sta¬ 
tions — all  over  the  United  States. 
There  is  one  near  you.  Write  for 
address,  if  necessary. 


Battery 


With  the  PHILCO  Slotted  Retainer 


BATTERIES 


with  the  famous  shock-resisting  Diamond-Grid  Plates 
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such  respect  and  admiration  as  he  has 
won,  not  only  for  himself  personally,  but  Jjp: 
also  for  the  work  he  has  accomplished. 

“Don’t  take  our  opinion  of  him,”  said 
one  of  the  faculty.  “Here  is  something 
that  was  written  by  two  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  British  scientists.  Referring  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Campbell’s  experiments  on  the 
diffusion  of  sulphur  in  hot  iron,  they  say: 

“‘Some  of  his  data,  and  the  conclusions 
he  deduced  therefrom,  were  of  such  a 
startling  and  improbable  nature  that  his 
work  was  hardly  deemed  worthy  of  serious 
discussion  by  theoretical  metallurgists. 

But  they  go  on  to  say  that  they  have  ‘the 
utmost  pleasure  in  directly  confirming  the 
accuracy  of  his  general  conclusion,  and 
congratulate  him  upon  an  important  dis¬ 
covery,  so  remarkable  and  unexpected  as 
to  have  been  received  with  general  in¬ 
credulity.’ 

“That  is  high  praise,  is  it  not?  But  the; 
most  important  thing  in  relation  to  his 
work  is  the  amount  of  valuable  research 
which  he  has  carried  on.  He  has  recently 
evolved  a  new  theory  about  steel.  And 
while  it  is  not  yet  universally  accepted 
none  of  his  claims  has  been  disproved. 


“His  memory  and  his  power  of  concen¬ 


trated  thought  are  extraordinary.  And 
they  are  the  direct  result,  the  splendid  by¬ 
product,  of  a  handicap,  which  most  mer 
would  have  considered  insuperable.  Hu 
knowledge  of  technical  apparatus  is  amaz¬ 
ing.  When  he  is  working  with  students  ir 
the  laboratory,  he  examines  every  piece  o 
equipment  they  use,  to  make  sure  thai 
they  are  doing  things  right. 


< 

IN  MAKING  experiments  with  steel 
very  high  temperatures  are  often  neces 
sary.  Professor  Campbell  has  devised  ; 
remarkably  sensitive  galvanometer  fo 
measuring  these  temperatures.  It  is  s< 
delicate  that  the  greatest  care  is  require! 
in  its  handling.  Yet  he  never  trusts  any 
one  else  to  adjust  it!  Blind  though  he  is 
he  himself  takes  off  the  glass  covers  whicl 
protect  it;  then,  carefully  feeling  for  th 
screw,  he  turns  it,  while  someone  gives  hin 
the  reading  on  the  scale,  until  he  gets  i 
exactly  as  he  wants  it.  It  is  an  exampl 
not  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  but  c 
the  blind  leading  the  seeing.  |f 

“And  his  personality  is  as  remarkabl 
his  scientific  achievements.  I  hav 


known  him  for  many  years;  yet  I  neveT 
have  seen  him  lose  his  temper.  I  neve 
have  seen  him  show  any  depression  c.'j 
gloom.  In  a  certain  sense,  he  seems  t 
walk  apart  from  the  world.  But  while  h 
has  this  sort  of  detachment,  there  is  n 
morbid  aloofness.  Have  you  noticed  hii 
as  he  walks  on  the  campus  or  along  tl 
street?  His  head  is  held  high;  he  is  ; 
erect  as  a  boy;  he  never  will  carry  a  car 
and  go  along,  tapping  the  sidewalk!  It 
as  if  he  said,  ‘I  am  blind— but  I  will  m 
act  blind !’  I  often  walk  on  the  street  wit 
him;  and  he  is  so  responsive  that 
slightest  pressure  on  his  arm  is  enough  > 
enable  us  to  move  about  with  no  indicatk 
of  the  fact  that  he  does  not  see.  i  . 

“I  was  a  student  in  his  classes  when  tl 
accident  happened  that  robbed  him  of  I 
sight.  It  might  have  robbed  him  of  1 
usefulness  and  of  his  happiness,  if  he  h; 
been  a  ‘quitter.’  But  he  wasn’t!  He  h 
done  a  man’s  work  in  the  world.  He  h 
helped  other  men  to  do  their  work.  I 
couldn’t  do  anything  better  and  finer  th 
t-hnr.  if  he  had  a  hundred  pairs  of  eyes.” 


A  little-known  cause 
of  Baldness 


A  very  common  cause  ol  baldness  is  the 
thoughtless  practice  of  daily  soaking  the 
hair  with  water.  This  fact  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  known,  but  is  one  which  doctors  recog¬ 
nize. 

Water  applied  to  the  scalp  and  undried, 
is  apt  to  combine  with  the  scalp  s  natu¬ 
ral  oil  and  form  a  paste  which  clogs  the 
follicles  and  prevents  their  natural  activity. 

If  your  hair  is  unruly  through  lack  of 
natural  oil,  we  recommend  the  occasional 
application  of  a  fevtf  drops  ol  fiesh  Sweet 
Almond  Oil. 

Packers  Tar  Soap,  through  its  health 
giving  pine-tar,  used  systematically  for  the 
shampoo,  frees  the  pores  of  all  clogging 
material  and  stimulates  the  scalp  to  pro¬ 
duce  its  normal  supply  of  natural  oil  and 
encourages  the  growth  of  healthy  attractive 
hair. 

THE  PACKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  86-B,  120  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Canadian  Distributors:  Lymans,  Limited,  Montreal 
The  Lyman  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1  oronto 


Shampoo  with 

PACKER’S 


Special  Sample  Offer: 

Send  25c  for  all  Three  samples  or 
10c  for  any  One  of  them 

A  generous  sample  of  these  three  for  25c:  Packer  s 
Tar  Soap,  Packer’s  Shampoo,  Packer  s  Charm 
(which  quickly  relieves  chapped  hands  and  lips 
and  other  rough  conditions  of  the  skin).  10c  tor 
any  one  sample.  At  any  time  we  will  gladly  send 
free  a  copy  of  our  Manual,  “How  to  Care  tor  the 
Hair  and  Scalp.” 
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Harding,  Allan 

rloFed  °f  MS  Sight»  he  sti11  has 
done  great  work. 
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INDUSTRIES 


Newark, 8,  N.J.  •  los  Angales  25,  Calif, 
Toronto  6,  Ontario 
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